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SYRIA AS THE GATEWAY BETWEEN EAST 
AND WEST 


SIR LEONARD WOOLLEY 


Eleventh Asia Lecture, Meeting of the Society, 7 Fanuary 1946 


HE SUBJECT I have chosen for my lecture to-night—Syria as the gateway 

between the early civilizations in the East and in the West, and the geo- 
graphical conditions that made it such a gateway—may sound too common a 
theme to commend itself to this Society. A lecture seems scarcely called for 
when a glance at the map and an elementary knowledge of history are enough 
to confirm what is almost an axiom. 

Syria indeed occupies a wonderfully central position. To the south-west 
lies Egypt, with a civilization going back to the fourth millennium. To the 
east is Mesopotamia, Egypt’s coeval rival in cultural growth. To the north- 
east lies the land of the Amurru and the Mitanni, great off-shoots of Mesopo- 
tamia. In the north is what was once the Hittite Empire. Westwards, where 
Syria fronts on the Mediterranean Sea, there is Cyprus with its early Bronze 
Age culture, Crete with its Minoan art flourishing eighteen hundred years 
before Christ, and, at a later period, Greece. Syria seems ideally situated 
to serve as a link between all and any of all these, and history proves that the 
link was real and has named for us the people who were the middlemen 
between these ancient civilizations. Egyptian monuments are scattered freely 
over Syria. Syrian peoples used the cuneiform script which they borrowed 
from the Euphrates valley. The tomb of Rekhmere pictures Minoan vessels 
brought as tribute to Egypt; Middle Minoan vases occur in Twelfth Dynasty 
tombs; and King Khian’s gold work is found in the Palace of Knossos. Homer 
knew of the Chalybes, the workers of iron in eastern Anatolia. Proto- 
Corinthian pottery derives its whole scheme and motive of ornament from 
Asia. Beads of Egyptian faience are found on all the Mediterranean shores, 
and a torque of Irish gold has been unearthed in Palestine. The facts are 
familiar, and surely there can be no question but that the Phoenicians were the 
earliest middlemen of this far-flung traffic. Salamis in Cyprus was a Phoeni- 
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cian town; Carthage was a Phoenician colony. Homer could talk to a Greek 
audience of the ivory workers of Sidon. Hiram of Tyre had his merchant navy 
in the Red Sea; and a Phoenician circumnavigated Africa. 

The facts are there, and there is of course truth in tradition; but I would 
point out that the two are not always related. Some of our facts go back to 
very early times; yet before 1200 B.c. the Phoenicians were not an ocean-going 
people. If, before that date, there was traffic between East and West—and 
there certainly was—it did not pass through the famous ports of Tyre and 
Sidon. There is nothing in history to suggest that in the second millennium 
B.C. the Phoenician towns were the entrepéts of international trade. On the 
contrary, geography, economics, and politics prove that they were not de- 
signed for and did not live by such trade. 

The coastline of Syria and Palestine is remarkably straight, lacking any 
pronounced capes or bays. Sometimes the spurs of the mountains jut out to 
the coast, as at Mount Carmel, at the Ladder of Tyre, at the Dog River, to the 
south of Tripoli, to the north of Latakia, at Jebel Akra, and at Ras Khanzir; 
but only Mount Carmel makes anything of a headland. Nowhere is there a 
really deep bay, and between those points where the cliffs drop abruptly into 
the sea there runs a straight or slightly incurved line of sandy beach or stepped 
rock ledges. Against this unprotected coast there beats the long Mediter- 
ranean swell. ‘There are times when the sea is glassy smooth; there are other 
times when with reasonable care a boat can be safely beached in spite of the 
rollers; but for long periods at a time this is a dangerous coast. Early in this 
century there was an intermittent but fairly important trade at Gaza, where 
the hard-grained barley of the Beersheba plain was shipped to this country to 
make Scotch whisky. Sometimes the steamers had to lie rolling in the swell 
for three weeks, unable to come in close enough to take their cargo aboard; and 
those were steamers—no sailing-boats could have ridden at anchor off that lee 
shore. This swell was the ruling factor in the location of the Phoenician towns. 
Let us take these in order. 

Tyre was an island, with a safe roadstead between it and the coast. Sidon 
had its rocky reef, now sunk below the sea, behind which the ships found 
shelter. Berytus too had a projecting reef that made harbourage possible on a 
small scale (Berytus was never very important). Byblos had an actual port in 
the creek at the mouth of its tiny river. Arvad was an island with a roadstead 
which served both the islanders and the people of Amathus on the mainland 
almost opposite. The location of the Phoenician harbour-towns was deter- 
mined by purely coastal factors, not by any consideration of land routes tap- 
ping the interior. Obviously the towns had to live, and therefore each had to 
have a hinterland whence it could draw its food supplies. Indeed, the islands 
were so tiny that often the greater part of the town itself lay on the mainland. 
But the landed possessions of the Phoenicians were small and never extended 
inland beyond the mountains. 

Again one must look at the map. The two mountain chains which, roughly 
speaking, run parallel through Syria from north to south form a very serious 
obstacle not only to eastward expansion by the coastal towns but also to any 
trafic between the interior and the coast. We experienced this in our Syrian 
campaign of 1942. We advanced northwards on three fronts—along the coast, 
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up the valley of the Beka’a between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, and along 
the desert fringe by Damascus. Our three columns could never establish con- 
tact with each other, and if one was held up the others could give it no sup- 
port. It was not until the eastern column, advancing through open desert, had 
secured Palmyra and, by reason of the break in the mountain system behind 
Tripoli (through Homs and the pass of Krak des Chevaliers), had developed 
a wide outflanking movement threatening Beirut, that the Vichy French were 
driven to surrender. Very seldom is the coastal range broken by a lateral 
pass, and not one of the Phoenician towns is sited at the mouth of such a 
pass. 

The configuration of the country affected the Phoenicians in three ways. In 
the first place they were pinned down to the coastal tract. Secondly, in the 
interior, the petty kingdoms into which Syria was generally divided extended 
north and south; for example, the Hittites held the Beka’a valley down to and 
beyond Kadesh, while east of the mountains the Syrian king governed from 
Damascus northwards. Thirdly, the main lines of trade could not pass down 
the coast, partly because of the lack of passes through the mountains and 
partly because the coast road was blocked by the spurs of the Lebanon which 
isolated the Phoenician towns from each other and made of each an autono- 
mous city state: trade had to keep to the inland route. 

Now the cheapest caravan route is that which passes through fewest terri- 
tories, for each of these will impose payments that eat up the merchant’s profit 
or raise unduly the price of his goods. Take this description by Harold 
Ingrams of trade in the Hadhramaut to-day,! “The goods . . . are landed on 
the coast of Hadhramaut, where they pay duty, and arrangements are made 
with the Beduin carriers to transport them to the interior by camel. Taxes 
may have to be paid to the chiefs through whose countries the loads must pass, 
if they are strong enough to demand them. . . . When the Beduins . . . 
come to their destination . . . it will probably be to a walled town and at the 
gate taxes must again be paid. . . . Thus the price of a load is often double or 
more its landed cost . . . and the merchant’s profit must be made.” In just 
such words did Pliny describe the cost of the frankincense route. 

Caravans from Mesopotamia avoided the dangers of a desert crossing: they 
followed the Euphrates up to Carchemish and thence turned southwards 
through Aleppo and by Kadesh and Megiddo. As long as the Hittite States 
were on good terms with one another, the caravan tolls were reasonably few 
and light. Sometimes the alternative but longer route via Damascus might be 
cheaper, but for the rest, provided a firm control was kept over the rough 
tangle of the Judaean hills, trade was possible and the Syrian landbridge 
served its natural function as a link between the Nile and the Euphrates 
valleys. The importance of the unification of customs dues is shown by the 
story of Solomon. He inherited Damascus, which his father had taken in war. 
He then founded Tadmor (Palmyra), and so opened up a new Mesopotamian 
trade-route which, leaving the Euphrates half-way to Carchemish, by-passed 
the Hittite and Mitanni States. Though Solomon might exact two or three 
times the toll that any ruler before him had exacted, it was yet far less than the 
sum of the exactions of all the petty states on the longer northern route, and 

1 Harold Ingrams, “‘Life in ancient Hadhramaut,” Antiquity, 19 (1945) 187-8. 
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the monopoly of the transit trade that he secured for the Damascus-Jisr el 
Banat—Jerusalem road brought him a legendary fortune. 

The caravans then passed inland. Some might branch off westwards to find 
a local market in the Phoenician towns, but never to ship their goods from the 
Phoenician ports, for that would mean bad going through difficult mountains, 
more tolls to be paid to the Phoenician kings, and harbour dues and dock- 
labourers’ wages; in any case, camel portage was cheaper than shipping 
freights. The Phoenician shippers could not compete with the Syrian land- 
bridge for the long-distance transit trade to Egypt. Some local traffic with the 
inland Syrian towns they certainly had, but the map shows how limited this 
must have been. The whole of Syria is no more than a narrow strip between 
the sea and the desert. Apart from agriculture, wool, and ivory, its towns had 
few resources; the staple articles of exchange between the coast and the 
interior were very limited. In the inland markets there were oriental goods 
imported from Egypt for the Phoenicians to buy; but such purchases would be 
consumers’ goods, not intended for re-export. The trade with Syria was the 
result of the Phoenician towns being in existence and being wealthy enough to 
buy: it was not the raison d’étre of their harbours. 

Tyre and Sidon and the rest began, presumably, as fishing villages, the 
natural seaside settlements of immigrants from the Persian Gulf. What made 
them prosperous was the lumber trade. The whole mountain belt from the 
Palestinian border to the Caucasus was a dense forest of cedars. An insignifi- 
cant local ruler like Gudea of Lagash, far away in southern Sumer, could boast 
of the cedar-wood which he imported from Lebanon. It was for the same 
cedar-wood that Sargon of Akkad marched his armies westwards until they 
cooled their feet in the waters of the Mediterranean. Mesopotamia and Egypt 
had very little timber and no hard wood, and for each of them the exploitation 
of the cedar forests was essential. Mesopotamia tapped the northern forests; 
Egypt drew on the southern forests, and her foreign policy was largely deter- 
mined by her need to assure her supplies. The Mesopotamian lumber trade 
went by overland haulage to the Euphrates and then was floated downstream; 
the Egyptian trade was necessarily carried by sea, and on it the Phoenician 
ports grew great. There was of course subsidiary trade: all along the Syrian 
coast, as far north as Ugarit, heaps of crushed murex-shells show that not 
only at Tyre was the red purple dye produced which was so treasured by the 
ancient peoples of the Mediterranean. But it was the cedar forests that clothed 
the mountains and ran down to the sea which made Phoenicia. In these early 
days, the Phoenicians looked no farther afield than Egypt for their timber 
market, and the trade was a purely coasting one. There was no need to ven- 
ture on the open sea when you could sail south and then south-west, keeping 
the shore in sight all the way. In Egypt the voyage ended. Egypt herself never 
looked westwards, and for the Sidonian shipper there was no attraction on the 
North African coast. To sail north-west into unknown waters would have 
been madness indeed. If there were savages in lands beyond sight and know- 
ledge, they would hardly be likely to pay Egyptian prices for a cargo of cedar 
or to produce anything that might fetch a good price in the markets of the 
Delta. The early Phoenicians were no adventurers: they stuck to the business 
that paid and they did not venture out of home waters. 
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The two trade-routes then, the north-south overland route through Syria 
and the coasting trade in the hands of the Phoenicians, were wholly independ- 
ent. But to Egypt they were complementary, and her foreign policy was 
largely based on this double interest. To keep the land-route open it was 
necessary to have control over as many as possible of the kinglets who would 
otherwise have taxed the caravans out of existence. That was why Egyptian 
garrisons were maintained in the Syrian towns and why the stronger Pharaohs 
were for ever anxious to push the frontiers of their empire farther north. The 
loot of captured cities and the tribute paid by subject kings were a strong 
incentive to conquest, but the long-term policy of Egyptian expansion was to 
command the trade-routes and to promote the flow of cheap goods in both 
directions. For the coastal harbours direct rule was unnecessary: the interests 
of the princes of Tyre and Sidon and of the Pharaoh of Egypt were alike to the 
extent that both profited by the trade; the Phoenicians were producers and 
carriers, not highwaymen profiting by the passage of alien merchandise. On 
the coast therefore analliance with the local king was all that was required, and 
the Phoenicians could be allowed to keep their independence. If Egypt was 
weak and her hold on the hinterland relaxed, if there was anarchy in Syria, 
then rivalry between the Phoenician city states might lead to piracy, or, more 
simply, the Phoenicians might raise the price of timber beyond reason. ‘The 
story of the Wanderings of Sinuhe ! tells of a prince of Byblos truculently pre- 
pared to impose his own trading terms on a client too weak to drive a bargain. 
But generally speaking the relations between Egypt and the Phoenician kings 
were friendly, and even intimate. In the earliest Egyptian dynasties the rulers 
of Byblos took with them to their graves presents sent to them by the Pharaoh: 
gold-stoppered vases of obsidian bearing the royal cartouche, and such-like 
treasures. In the Twelfth Dynasty the Phoenician court aped that of Pharaoh, 
wearing the same elaborate jewellery and worshipping statues of Egyptian 
gods imported from the Nile valley. Tyre and Sidon, Berytus, Byblos, and 
Arvad were, through their commercial interests, little more than an apanage 
of Egypt and were content to be such. Like Egypt, they never looked west- 
wards, and with the great inland trade routes they had little or no concern. In 
no sense did they form a gateway between East and West. 

Now let us turn to the upper half of the Syrian coast. Northwards from 
Ruad there are no familiar names of Phoenician harbour towns. There are in 
fact few towns along this coast—a coast more inhospitable than that of the 
south, where the mountains for the most part crowd down to the sea and drop 
in cliffs against which the surf beats as soon as any wind arises or push out 
rocky ledges that would tear the bottom out of any boat that ventured close to 
the shore. The mountains of the Amanus range are wilder and more difficult 
than the mountains of Lebanon, and like the Lebanon were clothed with cedar 
forests. These indeed were a source of wealth, but they were exploited by 
rough wood-cutters, their sole inhabitants, and the narrow valleys allowed no 
cultivation such as would support a town. There is, in fact, no single ‘‘tell,”’ 
no ruin of any sort, recorded in the whole mountain range. 

In the gulf of Iskanderun, the Amanus fall back in a bold sweep that leaves 
an arc of more or less flat and fertile ground between Ras el Khanzir, at the 

1 J. H. Breasted, ‘Ancient records of Egypt,’ vol. I, pp. 486-97. 
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south extremity of the gulf, and the Issus gates. At the south end of the arc is 
a big “‘tell,”’ its surface littered with late Roman remains, which is probably the 
site of Arsus, a very ancient city. It lies under the lee of the Ras el Khanzir, 
and is the best sheltered spot in the whole gulf, which is itself sheltered in 
most weathers and affords a safe riding for ships at anchor. ‘The site com- 
mands the fertile land whose harvests could support a town population. 
Through the Issus Gates, a track along the beach where the railway runs to- 
day gives access to the Cilician plain of southern Anatolia. Eastwards the 
Bailan pass—none too easy a pass, but a pass none the less—through moun- 
tains which are for the most part impracticable, leads to the Amk plain and so 
to the Aleppo plateau and the middle Euphrates. 

Farther south, between the Jebel Akra and the spur on which Seleucia was 
one day to be built, stretches the shallow bay of Sueideia through which the 
Orontes winds to the sea. Here again there is room enough for cultivation; 
here again a pass—the Antioch pass—leads to the Amk plain; and here too, on 
the banks of the river whose mouth formed a sheltered harbour for the little 
ships of antiquity, there was a trading port—the port of Al Mina. 

Farther south again, where the mountains break down into rolling hills 
behind Latakia and one can travel westwards at pleasure from the rich moun- 
tain plain to the middle Orontes and the great overland trade-route between 
Aleppo and Hamath, there is a little sandy cove called the White Harbour, 
Aeuxds dppos, Minet el Beida. It is moderately well protected, the swell is 
less heavy here than in the south, and it is easy to beach a ship on the gently 
sloping, firm sands. Here there was a port, Leukos Hormos, and a mile or so 
inland was the town of Ugarit. 

Here then were three harbour towns; and at once one sees how very differ- 
ent they were from those of Phoenicia. They did not serve the timber trade, 
because that went eastwards, overland, to the country of the Two Rivers. All 
three lie at the entrance of passes leading to the interior, and their sites must 
have been dictated by the interests of trade, for there were no other passes 
through the mountains and no other seaport towns: where there was no pass 
men saw no inducement for settling by the sea. ‘The trade which these ports 
served was not a local one. The coast produced little except fish, and had 
these been mere fishing villages which carried their catch for sale to the inland 
towns they would have remained villages; but Ugarit and Arsus at least grew 
to be rich and important cities. Clearly therefore they were not the termini of 
the trade-routes through the mountains. Geography alone is enough to prove 
that they were the harbours of an export and import trade between the inland 
towns and markets overseas. 

Now we may turn from the map, which has shown us this much, to the 
results of excavation. Arsus has not yet been touched by the archaeologist, so 
we can say no more about it. At Al Mina, at the mouth of the Orontes, 
erosion of the river bank has destroyed all early evidence that may have 
existed and the tale of the place can be taken up only at a much later date. But 
inland, beyond the Antioch pass, we have dug part of Tel Atchana, the ancient 
Alalah, capital of a petty kingdom which straddled the exit of the pass so that 
whatever merchandise came in from overseas or was brought from the manu- 
facturing centres of the north and east for export abroad passed through its 
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territories. A typical North Syrian city, vassal state of the King of Aleppo, 
Alalah was open to all the markets of that world in which Sumer and Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, Amurru, Mitanni, and the Hittite states played their part; it 
could also reap the first fruits of trade with the West, taking its pick of the 
goods brought in from the Mediterranean markets. It tells us therefore as 
much as the port of entry could have told. 

At Ugarit and at its harbour, Leukos Hormos, Dr. Schaeffer’s discoveries 
have thrown a flood of light upon the problems of North Syria. Ugarit was on 
the border of the debatable land between the sphere of influence of Egypt and 
that of the Mesopotamian powers or of the Hittites. It was at times in 
alliance with, and at one time at least, subject to Egypt. But it was a North 
Syrian, not a Phoenician city. Its inhabitants were akin to those of the Jezireh 
and their culture was North Syrian overlaid with Mesopotamian. Whatever its 
temporary political allegiance, its economic horizon remained the same. 

The earliest trans-Mediterranean contact of which archaeology has given 
evidence was between Crete and Egypt. The resemblance between early 
Cretan stone vases and those of First Dynasty Egypt is so striking that Sir 
Arthur Evans postulated an Egyptian settlement in the island at that early 
date.! He supposed that in the troubled time which led to the establishment 
of the First Dynasty, a band of malcontents, driven out of their own country, 
found refuge in Crete; if that was so, they came in Egyptian ships. But this is 
no proof of regular intercourse—indeed, all the archaeological evidence is 
against such a supposition. Panic can drive men in strange directions and 
to unknown goals. This exodus from Egypt was an isolated thing, a blind 
adventure; the settlers remained in their place of refuge and Egypt did not 
know what became of them. No Egyptian ships made a second voyage to 
Crete. 

Legend says that Sargon of Akkad, having reached the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, went yet farther: he took ship and conquered Cyprus. That may or 
may not be true, but the mere fact that the story could find credence is illumi- 
nating. Sargon had no sailors in his train, no ships, and no crews other than 
those he could find upon the North Syrian coast. The story of the Cyprus raid 
implies that the ships and crews were there and that the voyage to Cyprus was 
familiar to them. Neither at Ugarit nor at Alalah does the archaeological evi- 
dence as yet go back so far as the time of Sargon, the twenty-fifth century B.c. 
The earliest strata we have tapped so far belong to about the twentieth cen- 
tury, but what they show is certainly not inconsistent with the Sargonid 
legend. 

At this time, the powerful Twelfth Dynasty of Egypt had extended its 
sphere of influence into Northern Syria. Ugarit was under Egyptian domina- 
tion, as is proved by the finding of statues of Sesostris I and Amenemnes ITI 
and memorials to Egyptian officials who held governmental posts in the city. 

Alalah, if not in Egyptian hands, was at least in alliance with Egypt, for one of 
its royal house is represented as worshipping an Egyptian god. 

At Ugarit, in the Twelfth Dynasty level, there have been found sherds of 
painted pottery of the unmistakable Middle Minoan ware of Crete; and, in 
the same and succeeding levels, some of the locally made wares are imitations 

1 Sir Arthur Evans, ‘ The palace of Minos,’ vol. I, p. 17. 
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of the Cretan. Dr. Schaeffer interprets this as meaning that “Cretan mercharits 
had set up their offices in Ugarit.” ! Even if that be not so, the pottery is im- 
ported and proves that commercial relations had been established between 
Crete and the Syrian coast town. 

The same Middle Minoan pottery has been found in Twelfth Dynasty 
graves in Egypt. In view of the control exercised by the Pharaohs of that time 
over Ugarit, it is possible that those vessels were brought to Ugarit in the 
normal course of trade and thence carried down into Egypt either by land or 
by sea; if by sea, then the ships of Leukos Hormos were the carriers. But even 
if that were so, it does not prove who brought the Cretan pots to Ugarit, and 
it is at least as likely that the pots found in Egypt never passed through Ugarit 
at all, but went there directly from the island. According to Thucydides, the 
Minoan empire was the first thalassocracy. It is true that in the T'welfth 
Dynasty the great age of Knossos (the real Minoan age) was yet to come, but 
the seamen who built up the thalassocracy a few centuries later must have 
come of a line of seafarers, and we may well believe, with Dr. Schaeffer, that 
the Middle Minoan potsherds which hé found bear witness to a trade initiated 
by Cretan sailors and carried on by Cretan merchants actually settled in 
Ugarit. There they no doubt learned of the rich market awaiting them in the 
south, and so shipped chance cargoes of their gaily painted egg-shell pottery, 
either down the Syrian coast or possibly on the straight run from Crete to the 
mouths of the Nile. 

Alalah has given us no examples of Middle Minoan vases. But if we pass on 
to the next period, the early part of the eighteenth century B.c. (corresponding 
to the Hyksos period in Egypt and the age of Hammurabi of Babylon), then we 
have proof of Cretan connections of a very different sort. In the palace of 
Yarim-Lim, King of Alalah in about 1780 B.c., there are features which 
parallel those of the palace of Knossos in the Late Minoan period. The Syrian 
palace of this date, like its successor of the fifteenth century, was built of half- 
timber and brick set upon large orthostats of polished stone. In it there was 
an upper room, the piano nobile, lit by a window with a stone frame and a 
central column like those on the mosaics of Knossos. The room itself, like 
other important rooms in the palace, was divided into two parts by a pair of 
columns set between two wall pilasters and standing on a low threshold—a 
typically Cretan design. Its walls were decorated with frescoes which, in their 
peculiar technique, reproduced the ‘‘miniature” frescoes of the Cretan palace. 
Here we have to do not with stray pottery vessels, easily transportable and 
proving no more than a possible casual contact, but with architectural styles 
and decoration whose interchange bespeaks a much closer intercourse. And 
Yarim-Lim’s palace is not a.copy of the Cretan, for it antedates it by as much 
as two hundred years. Between 2000 and 1800 B.c. there was a development 
of Cretan art which amounts almost to a revolution. Are we then to suppose 
that such development was due not only to local genius but also to new. 
influences brought from foreign countries? There is no Egyptian influence in 
the Cretan frescoes or the Cretan building styles. Since these have an earlier 
parallel in North Syria, does it not mean that free trade with the Asiatic main- 


Claude F. A. Schaeffer, ‘The cuneiform texts of Ras Shamra Ugarit,’ p. 12, 
Schweich Lectures, 1936. 
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land through the North Syrian ports was one of the formative influences of 
Cretan art? 

One very fine object of Cretan art has been found at Alalah—a carved lamp 
of red porphyry in the best “‘Palace’’ style—but its date is uncertain. Perhaps 
the very rarity of imported objects may be taken in favour of the view that in 
this period, the eighteenth century B.c., the East was influencing the West 
rather than vice versa. In the next phase, the seventeenth century, there is 
little evidence as yet of Minoan exports to Syria, but plenty to show Syrian 
contacts with another part of the Mediterranean. The pottery familiar to us 
as that of the Bronze Age in Cyprus begins to be found at Alalah at a date pro- 
bably just before 1700 B.c. As time goes on it becomes more and more com- 
mon until by the fifteenth century it is the normal table-ware alike of the 
palace and the private house. This pottery—the ‘‘milk-bowl” with a white 
surface and simple structural ornament in black or brown, derived from a 
bowl of stitched leather, the brown slip-ware jugs, and the zoomorphic vessels 
of grey ware with details in white paint—has long been considered a peculiarly 
Cypriote fabric. Certainly it was manufactured in the island and was the ware 
most in use there. But, if Cypriote chronology is to be trusted, this character- 
istic pottery occurs at Alalah long before it occurs in Cyprus. In Cyprus it 
appears suddenly, having no antecedents in any local ware, whereas at Alalah 
there is some evidence for its development from earlier types. Again it would 
seem that a Mediterranean culture is indebted for its development to Syria and 
to the trade passing through the North Syrian ports. 

Of course the traffic went both ways. Ugarit in the fourteenth century was 
almost a Late Minoan III colony. Its defences recall those of Tiryns and 
Mycenae. The tombs of its rich merchants—subterranean chambers with 
stepped dromos and corbel-vaulted rooves—are like the Mycenaean tomb at 
Isopata in Crete, and Mycenaean and Cypriote pottery is regularly found in 
tombs and houses. 

During this period Mycenaean pottery is common in Egypt and Egyptian 
reliefs portray the bringing of tribute in the form of Mycenaean vessels to the 
court of Pharaoh. It is of course quite possible that these things came to the 
Delta ports direct from Crete: the Minoan thalassocracy was at its height, and 
the Minoan seaman had none of that fear of the open sea which kept the 
Phoenician hugging a friendly coast. It has even been conjectured that the 
sunken harbour quays beyond the Pharos island off Alexandria were those of a 
Cretan trading station, kept at arm’s length from Egyptian soil by the Egyptian 
hatred of intruding foreigners. On the other hand, the strong Pharaohs of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty had extended their conquests far into the north of Syria, 
and Ugarit was definitely under their control. Egypt’s Mycenaean imports 
may well have come through this gateway. Dr. Schaeffer has suggested that 
the Keftiu, who are portrayed on the Egyptian monuments as bringing their 
Mycenaean tribute to Pharaoh, were not island Cretans but the Mycenaean 
colonists of the Syrian harbour town.! Indeed, it is difficult to see why the 
islanders should become tributary, whereas Ugarit would normally send its 
yearly present to its overlord, and that present would naturally take the form 
of the Mediterranean works of art which were the special pride of its merchant 

1 Tbid., p. 21. 
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aristocracy. If Dr. Schaeffer’s identification is correct, then Ugarit was the 
channel through which flowed the trade between Egypt and Crete. 

Meanwhile, Alalah, farther north, was otherwise orientated. Egyptian con- 
trol broke down after the death of Thutmosis ITI, and the Mitanni of northern 
Jezireh became the city’s overlords. Then, about 1370, Suppiluliu the Hittite 
conquered Mitanni and Alalah had to acknowledge a Hittite master. Sculp- 
tures of this period show how thoroughly Hittite art was assimilated. The 
pottery most characteristic of the period is what is called the ““Nuzu”’ ware, a 
ware found as far east as Kirkuk and apparently a Mitanni fabric. At Alalah 
the decoration of this pottery sometimes takes a form absolutely unknown in 
the eastern centres, and is astonishingly reminiscent of Minoan art. Side by 
side with it are found both imported Mycenaean works and the so-called 
“Cypriote” fabrics which, as we have seen, were Cypriote in style but Asiatic 
in origin. But there is no sign of an actual Mycenaean settlement at Alalah and 
the Egyptian influence in art is small: Alalah belongs to the northern orbit. 

Just after 1200, disaster came with the invasion of the Peoples of the Sea. 
Alalah and Ugarit were both destroyed. One result of that great migration of 
northern peoples is familiar to us, namely, the settlement of the Philistines in 
southern Palestine. Another seems to have been the settlement of a people of 
Mycenaean stock on the Phoenician coast. They came by sea and they brought 
with them all the traditions of a great sea power. This new element in the 
population revolutionized the ideas of the old Semitic towns.: The coastal 
traders became merchant adventurers: they sailed westwards and founded 
Carthage; they settled in Sicily; they opened a trading-port at Marseilles; and 
they colonized Cartagena in Spain. Only now, after the fall of Troy, did the 
Phoenicians adopt the réle of international freighters for which they were to 
be remembered. 

But the usefulness to world trade, even of these latter-day Phoenicians, had 
its limits. They were in close touch with Egypt and they maintained friendly 
relations with the ruling princes of Palestine and southern Syria. But while 
Egypt, by conquest or by alliance, kept a somewhat precarious hold over 
South Syria, North Syria was under the vassalage of Urartu and later of 
Assyria, or was enjoying a semi-independence under the Syro-Hittite kings 
whose dominions stretched from Carchemish to Hamath. These last might 
flirt with Pharaoh when threatened by Assyria, but for the greater part of the 
time the trade-routes between North and South Syria were closed by the 
hostility between the northern and eastern states and Egypt. After goo B.c. a 
certain amount of trade came from Mesopotamia by the Palmyra route, but 
even that was frequently hampered by the wars between Damascus and one or 
other of the Jewish kingdoms. From the land of Urartu and from Assyria very 
little merchandise can have found its way through the Phoenician ports. 

There was one Mediterranean area in which the Phoenicians did not enjoy 
a monopoly of the freight trade for long. They established a ‘‘factory’”’ at 
Salamis in Cyprus; but though they began to trade with the Greek islands and 
the Greek mainland, the Greeks, themselves seafarers, were prepared to start 
a rival line. Naturally the Phoenicians would not give their competitors a foot- 
ing on the Phoenician coast; no less naturally the Greeks would have every 
advantage in opening up a new route that would enable them to tap markets 

1 Leonard Woolley, ‘‘La Phénicie et les peuples Egeens,”’ Syria 2 (1921) 177-94. 
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closed to the southern ports. Perforce they too had to chose a site secured 
against their Phoenician rivals. Ugarit never recovered from its destruction 
by the Peoples of the Sea. Alalah never recovered either, and its site lay 
desolate. But other towns in the populous Amk plain were flourishing, and a 
new town with a new palace was to rise within a mile of Alalah. What the 
Greeks desired was a port that served the Amk plain. Whether or not Arsus 
was then active we do not yet know, but we do know that at Al Mina, at the 
mouth of the Orontes, cut off from the main Syrian coast by the promontory 
of Mount Kasios, there was developed a trading-station which, as the port of 
Posideium, was for centuries to be the link between Greece and Asia. 

Archaeological evidence for the trading-station takes us no further back 
than the eighth century B.c.; if it existed earlier than that, the evidence for it 
has disappeared with the erosion of the Orontes bank. A site just inland how- 
ever has yielded Cypriote and late Mycenaean sherds of the twelfth century. 
Herodotus says that Posideium was founded by Amphilochos of Argos, a hero 
of the war of the Seven against Thebes,! and John Malalas records a legend 
which tells of a Greek hero, Kasos (the eponym of Mount Kasios), who 
founded a coastal settlement in the Antioch region and peopled it with Cretans 
and Cypriotes and, having married a local princess, Amyke (the lady of the 
Amk), ruled as king.? 

If we accept the literary evidence, the port was founded shortly after the fall 
of Troy, not by the Syrians but by the Greeks from overseas. Certainly by 
the early eighth century it was a flourishing market. All the pottery is of the 
sub-geometric type from the Cycladic islands. In the late eighth and seventh 
centuries a large proportion of the pottery is Cypriote in type, but the Cycladic 
continues side by side with it. In the seventh century Rhodes is taking part in 
the trade, then Corinth, then Lesbos and Chios. 

In the eighth century North Syria was dominated by the Kingdom of 
Urartu, so that the new port was in touch with the metal-working industry of 
Lake Van. This explains an oriental element in early Greek art which had 
hitherto been unaccountable: “‘the trade route from Armenia to Crete,” writes 
Dr. Sidney Smith, “must have passed through Al Mina.” 3 In 740 B.c. 
Assyria became mistress of North Syria but Posideium carried on its business 
undisturbed, only, one may suppose, extending its markets eastwards. Then, 
in the sixth century, there comes a gap. The buildings were destroyed, the 
harbour apparently deserted. Nebuchadnezzar had conquered the whole of 
Syria down to the south of Palestine. He organized the traffic of the Phoenician 
ports, but he did away with the Greek port in the north, possibly because the 
Phoenicians, as his subjects, could be easily supervised and the alien Greeks 
could not. Perhaps the Phoenicians prompted the extermination of their 
rivals. If the Greeks wanted to trade with Persia they had to do so through 
controlled areas. Some Greeks did, as we know, for in time Attic black- 
figured vases begin to occur in Syria. But they must have longed for a chance 
to run their own trade independently. The chance came about 520 B.c. in the 
reign of Darius I of Persia. Then Posideitum made a fresh start, but when it 
did so the trade which filled its warehouses was a monopoly of Athens. All the 

t Herodotus, vol. III, p. gr. 


* John Malalas, “‘Chronographia’ (ed. Dindorf), vol. VIII, p. 257. 
3 Sidney Smith, ‘‘The Greek trade at Al Mina,” Antiquaries ¥. 22 (1942) 87-112. 
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pottery is Attic. The retail business of the place was carried on, as one would 
expect, in the small Persian coinage struck mostly in Phoenician mints; but the 
larger coinage for wholesale trade took the form of Attic tetradrachms or local 
imitations of Attic tetradrachms. All through the long-drawn struggle of the 
Persian wars, when Athens was fighting for freedom and for life against the 
tyranny of the house of Xerxes, Athenian merchants were carrying on busi- 
ness as usual with the Persian Empire through Al Mina. 

The end came in 312 B.c., when Ptolemy I of Egypt destroyed Posideium. 
But the result proved the importance of the northern route, for instead of 
repairing the little riverside port, the Seleucids built, a few miles to the north, 
one of the biggest and most expensive harbours of the ancient world. Seleucia, 
with its great artificial basin, proof against any wind or sea, was a worthy 
channel for the luxury trade of Antioch. It showed too how indispensible it 
was that there should be a gateway here between the Mediterranean world and 
that north corner of Syria which, from the beginnings of history, was the meet- 
ing place of so many Asiatic empires. 


DISCUSSION 


Before the paper the PRESIDENT (The Rt. Hon. LoRD RENNELL OF RopD) said: 
This evening we have been lucky enough to persuade Sir Leonard Woolley to 
deliver the Asia Lecture. The last Asia Lecture given to this Society was in 
1943, when Mr. Evert Barger read a paper on “Some problems of central Asian 
exploration.”’ You will recollect that the Asia Lectures, which are the Dixon 
Foundation of this Society, were inaugurated in 1924 with a lecture by Sir Aurel 
Stein. It is most appropriate that Sir Leonard Woolley, who has done so much 
work in the Middle East and in the Levant, should deliver the first Asia Lecture 
in the post-war period. 

Sir Leonard Woolley needs no introduction to this audience. Either you have 
already heard him lecture before this Society or you already know of the work 
he has done in the field of archaeology in the last twenty-five years in establishing 
that bridge between the civilizations of the Mediterranean and the Middle East 
about which he is going to speak to-night. 

We are happy to have here as our guest His Excellency the Turkish Ambas- 
sador, who, with his Government, has contributed so greatly to making archaeo- 
logical research in his country possible. 

Sir Leonard Woolley is leaving England again to resume his work, and we are 
happy to have him here on the eve of his departure. He has contributed more 
than most others to preserving for our civilization the monuments of North 
Africa, Italy, and Northern Europe and to protecting them from the stress and 
damage of war. Our thanks, if for no other reason, are due to him for his work 
in that connection. 


Sir Leonard Woolley then delivered the lecture printed above. 


The PRESIDENT: There is little that a layman like myself can add, except to 
voice your thanks and mine to Sir Leonard Woolley. What he has told us to- 
night of the traffic east and west across the bridge of Northern Syria is a typical 
example of his work, not only as an archaeologist but also as an historian who has 
derived his information from his own research. I do not think there is any higher 
praise of an archaeologist than to say that he is first an historian. Sir Leonard 
does not dig for the sake of digging but for the lessons that can be learned and 
passed on. I ask you to join with me in thanking Sir Leonard Woolley for his 
lecture this evening. 
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